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Is an exponent of Bible Communism, It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Charch. 

It reso znizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
az2a priye | for, is now actaully coning into the world, and 
it will loo’ for its presence in every field of action. 

It will e n>race within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspirins in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the Wocll, vil will vim t> interpret all eveats from a spirit- 
ual pviat of view, andin their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is o fered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out m>icy 414 witout price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specinsa aa ners will be forwarded to those requesting 
then. Any sa>scriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should retara as a copy with his nane and residence written 
upoa it, aad the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

A.llress “T.fE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BEREAN; A Ma.ual for the help of those who seek the 

Faita of Cas @eiative Caatca: 4a octavy voluune of 500 

piges. By J. il, Noves. Price, $1.50. 

Tue Boreas Coataias free, Odtiiue discussions of the great 
Religivas tunes of inivrsst: Salvativa frou sia, Tue New 
Biria, tas Sos94d Coaas, hesurrectiva, Urigin of Evil, Our 
Relativas tu tav asaveuiy Cadrca, Avviitivw vf Deata, Con- 
gasativa of Life, wo., e.—u'eated stredy accurding to 
Bible evidsaces, val developing idauy uew aad ialeresung 
cyachisivas diferiag widely from those of tie uld fucolugy. 
All wav wisd ty duderstaud BisLe ComMuNisM—ils Coustitu- 
tivual Dasis, dad pesspects of success—savuld acquaint 
tueuselves wita tae cuuteats of this book, 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. U, 
Nores. Pampiulet, lv cents, 


Ge™ Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; aud aay of tae above pudlications may be seat by 
mail tu all parts of the country. 








Where and What it Is, 


The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youih and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions, ‘They own 
556 acres of Lund, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Ofiive address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures und productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tue Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. ‘There is a 
branca community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

Tue meinbers of we Community hold among 
their disinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is otfured to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfistiness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation tor re- 
form; thit his Second Coming, “together with 
the establishment of the Kingdon of ifeaven and 
a perfect Sucial State in the aeavenly world, took 
place at the close of the aposiolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource tor ail- 
ments of ihe body as weil as the soul; that the 
age of miracies ts not past, de. Fora more full 
statement of iheir religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comuunity. 

Tue Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munisin, lixe that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no maa said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condit.on expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer tor his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial orler bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an uaseltish condit.on of society ; and historically, 
on the fact thit a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world tor eigateen huadred years, and is now 
gaining extens.on and recognition among men. 
An exposit on of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bidie Communisin, a pam- 
phiet of the Community. 

For its goverament, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which anioites the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
memers. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most contidence, have 
naturally the most intluence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the min by whom the truths of Communism 
have been muinly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a trae levler. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and cupacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
plac :d in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of ihe Community, may gain it by reading 
its public itions, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crecunar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to eyv- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as} you, who are weak and suffering. You mis- 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. : 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- | 


fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 





¢ Y e 
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Vhe Gommunity, 
Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fustenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 








Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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The Life and Light of Men. 
A DISCOURSE BY G. W. N. IN COMMUNITY HALL, 
Sunday Jan. 31, 1864. 





I have a strong conviction that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is a gospel of joy and glad- 
ness. The spirit that comes out from it to 
meet our faith is a spirit of joy and gladness ; 
and I desire for myself and for the Commu- 
nity that we may surrender ourselves to the 
full influence of this most cheerful feeling. 
There is nothing more appropriate for us as 
believers in Christ than to rise intoa state of 
exultation and perpetual joy. 
to everything there is a season, and a time to 


Solomon says, 


every purpose under the heaven—“a_ time 
to weep anda time to laugh; a time to 
mourn and’a time to dance.” 1 would say 
that the time for anything like dolefulness or 
long-facedness with us is passed away. The 
season for that is under the darkness of un. 
belief. With the clear shining of spiritual 
truth, there is victory and laughter of the 
heart. We do well to be happy, every one. 
“The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 
“Thou meetest him that rejoiceth.” “These 
things,” said Christ, “ 1 have spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full.” And John repeats 
the sentiment in his Epistle, “These things 
write we unto you, that your joy may be 
full.” If we are below the condition of 
brimming joyfulness, we are below the true 
standard. Thisis not to be manufactured, of 
course, by ourselves, but the spirit of it from 
God is waiting, ready to enter our hearts 
with the truth. 

The gospel is a word of freedom and joy, 
and that not to a part but to the whole. — It 
is “ tidings of great joy which shall be to 


all people.” tis joy, not to the young or 


i the healthy merely, but just as much so to 


the old, the infirm, and the sick, You may 
say, it will do for a person in the bloom of 





Community in sharing its expense, and contribn- 


take. Itisto you that the gospel comes, 
with a power of life and joy wholly inde- 
pendent of your circumstances; and it is 
‘you Who are to rejoice, not with reference to 


isome future and prospective good only, but 
GS wv? 


for Christ and the victory which is yours now. 
“Though now ye see him not,” says Peter, 
'“ yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory.” This joy, if we will 
receive it, is spontaneous; we are glad be- 
But we may also 
help it by brightening our convictions of 


cause we cannot help it. 


truth, and looking over the field for the facts 
which God has established for our good. 

I will take as a basis for some comments, 
ithe opening of the first chapter of John read- 





ing as follows: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
'The same was in the beginning with God. 
| All things were made by him; and without 
him was not anything made that was made. 
In him was life; and the life was the light of 
men, And the light shineth in darkness ; and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nothing less than miraculous, It is a power 
which works in all, independent of their will, 
independent of their recognition even, restor- 
ing broken limbs, closing up ruptured flesh, 
healing inwardly and outwardly, and seeking 
to cover even the traces of any invasion, 
W hat 
I cannot account for it on 


with the mantle of restored beauty. 
is this power? 
any other supposition than that it is a spark 
of that light from the life of Christ, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. We do not perhaps realize how ex- 
tensive and powerful this principle of the vis 
medicatriz nature or unconscious Christ-heal- 
ing is. It requires a terrible force to keep it 
down. I believe it has in it the aim and ef- 
fort of absolute perfection, and if not thwart- 
ed by adverse powers, which are next to om- 
nipotent, would develop every person into 
a perfect specimen of physical beauty and 
well-being. 
Christ’s miracles of healing, were performed 
by simply letting loose this inherent power 
—that he pushed back the binding forces 


It may even be supposed that 





the darkness comprehended it not. ‘ 
That was the true Light, which lighteth ev- | 
ery man that cometh into the world. He was | 
inthe world, and the world was made by him, | 
and the world knew him not. He came un- | 
to his own, and his own received him not. | 
But as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name: which were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

In this passage men are referred to under 
three conditions. 1. The condition in which, 
though Christ is in them he is not comprehend- 
ed, but is as a light shining in darkness. 2. The 
condition in which Christ is received in an addi- 
j tional way, making them intelligently con- 
| scious of his presence, and giving them power 
| to advance into the third condition, which is 
| spoken of as that of the sons of God. These 
three statements evidently map out the 
whole field of salvation and include all classes 
of men, taking them at the lowest point and 
carrying them up to the standard of the an- 
gelic world. The indwelling of Christ men- 
tioned in the first condition is true of ad. 





Christ lights, in the sense there indicated, “ev- 
ery man that cometh into the world” whether 
he recognizes the fact or not. The second 
condition is true of those who “ receive” Christ 
by “believing on his name,” and the third de- 
scribes the class of those who are carried for- 
ward toa maturity analogous to, and resulting 
in, the complete resurrection of soul and | 
body. 

Let us examine these three conditions more 
specifically in detail, and see what are the 
prospects and the balance of good offered by 
the intervention of Christ in humanity. | 
ask in the first place, What is meant by that 
primary entrance of Christ which is described 
as a light shining in darkness—shining even 
though uncomprehended, in every man—as 





his dwelling in the world which was made by 
him, while it knew him not ? 
that we can give the whole meaning of this | 
fact but I think we may give a part. I would | 
say that the dwelling of Christ in all men is | 


I do not say | 


proved, in part at least, by the presence of | 
that vital power in all, which is recognized | 
by scientific men under the name of the vis | 

¢ | 


Healing Power of Nature. I want to know | 
what this healing power that withstands | 
wounds and disease, is, if not the working of | 
Christ in our human nature? It is so com-} 
mon, we are so accustomed to see the pro- | 
cess of repair and recovery which this power | 
instantly urges when any part of the body is | 
assailed, that we call it nature, and overlook | 





youth and strength to rejoice, but not for 


which obstructed its elasticity by a flash of 
his Spirit, and allowed the instant rebound 
of the patient’s life to commence and carry 
on the cure. We may have known children 
who under bad conditions, were weak, puny, 
and deformed, but who, by the force of this 
curative principle, were afterwards seen 
struggling out, and developing into beautiful 
men and women. [I ask if this phenomenon 
of our physical nature, is not to be referred 
to the operation of Christ, confirming the 
statement that he is in every man? If it is 
said that ina similar sense he is in add ani- 
mated nature, since all living things manifest 
more or less of this curative power, the fact 
is admitted. It is appropriate that the Cre- 
ation that was made by him should feel still 
the quickening of his Spirit. But in man the 
vis medicatrix nature besides manifesting 
itself preéminently in his physical being, is 
doubtless also reflected to a certain extent, in 
his mental and spiritual nature, thus consti- 
tuting a distinction of some emphasis _be- 
tween him and the lower orders of being. 
The question, however, of such a distinction is 
not of importance to the present discussion. 
The great fact of the existence of a vital re- 
cuperative force in man, is to be accounted 
for, and it is the same, whether it is limited 
to man, or found to extend ina degree be- 
yond him into the creation. 

But this mighty energy of life, that we call 
the vis medicatriz nature, and of which all 
we can say falls far short of fairly describing 
it, is yet not sufficient to sustain mankind, 
and keep them alive, if they depend merely 
on that. Why, if it is Christ’s power, is it 
not able to protect its possessors, and give 
them immortality? Well, if you believe the 
Bible you will see that men did live, under 
the operation of this principle in the early 
ages of the world, for 800 or 900 vears. 
They were forwarded a considerable stage 
toward immortality. But still they died ; 
the healing power of nature, then as now, 
succumbed at last. Wherein is the defect of 
this agency? I understand it to be not in its 
power, but in the partial field to which its ac- 
tion is limited under the first or unbelieving 


. . . . . | *.e . . 
medicatrie nature, or in plain English, the | condition of which we are now speaking. 


It works only or mainly in the body, while 
the whole field of the moral and spiritual 
nature is left in darkness and unbelief, under 
the reign of the devil. Our nature being a 
unit, a large proportion of it in this condi- 
tion does not have the benefit of the vis med- 
icatriz, but, on the contrary, is the seat of 
forces perfectly hostile to it. Through the 


its wonderful significance. But in fact, it is | darkness of the spirit in this first uncompre- 
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hending condition of Christ’s presence, the 
parasites of disease come in upon the body 
from many sides, and in military phrase, the 


the tendency of all Christ’s operations are to 
save the whole man, and not to throw away 
a part. 2. That the common idea that re- 
powers of life are continually flanked, and | gards the salvation of the body, as the high- 
finally crowded from the field. The situa-|est and most miraculous display of Christ’s 
tion is as if the Union forces should effect a| power, and therefore as to be postponed in- 
landing, and for a time hold a tract of terri-| definitely, isa mistake, since there is already 
tory in North Carolina, leaving the Confed-| manifest in every one a power which, with a 
eracy in full power on three sides of it. If| fuir chance, works miracles of healing, and 
no diversion could be made in their favor by | shows an almost irrepressible tendency to 
advances in other quarters, they would in| preserve and beautify it. The greater dis- 
the end have to retire. Still another illus-| play of Christ’s power is in getting posses- 
tration of the case is offered in the following | sion of the moral and spiritual nature, the ex- 
‘ternal habits and the inner life, and so break- 
| ing. up the dark haunts of those guerillas which 
‘continually obstruct the vis medicatriz, and 





diagram, in which the light * 
section in the figure represents 
the vis medicatrix natura, op- 
erating in the body, while the 
parts Band C representing 
the moral and spiritual nature, are under | great work of which the saving of the body 





le " . . . 
|finally cause its extrusion. The turning of 
| these domains from darkness to light, is the 


the opposite rule of darkness and evil. 
Something more then is necessary than 
the presence of the vis medicatriz natura, or 
the primary influence of Christ, which is given 
to all alike. This leads us to the second con- 
dition which John describes. “ He came un- 
to his own, and his own received him not. 


/seems to be almost a necessary sequel. “If 
we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” 3. We see the value of criti- 
cism asa medium of receiving Christ, and 
washing the character preparatory to the full 
baptism of the Spirit. What was done for 


But as many as received him, to them gave he | the disciples by the word of Christ’s mouth 
power to become the Sons of God,even to them|may now be done, in part at least, by the 


that believe on his name.” There is then a 
receiving of Christ, additional to the original 
gift by which he is present in the race. 
“Which were born,” John continues, “ not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” 


Under | == 


word of those who form his body. 4. The 
conclusion is, like the beginning, that the gos- 
pel is a word of infinite joy and gladness, hav- 
ing in it all the forces necessary for the final 
and triumphant manifestation in humanity, 
of the “Sons of God.” 




















the light of the vis medicatrix merely, 'THE CIRCULAR. 


and its faint reflection in the spirit, men are | 


born only of their earthly parents; by the 
receiving of Christ here spoken of they are 
born of God. 
plished? We go to the history of the disci- 
ples for our answer and illustration. They 
were with him, in direct personal contact and 
under his word, for three years. That word 
entered into their life, clcansing their whole 
moral nature reversing their habits and cus- 
toms, transferring their social and family ties 
from the natural to the spiritual basis, and 
making them communists in the externals of 
character. This was a great step, but it was 
only preliminary to a greater act of posses- 
sion which took place when the Spirit came 
upon and filled them, in accordance with | 
Christ’s promise, on the day of Pentecost. 
Then they may be said to have fairly received 
Christ and with him the “ power to become 
sons of God;” i.e., to develop, by a sure 
process of assimilation throughout their 
whole nature, into the angelic and immortal 
condition of their head. This result was reach- 
ed at the Second Coming. John, writing at 
the last hour before that event, and expecting | 
it as it were momently, said, “ Beloved, now | 
are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for 
we shall see him ashe is.” The process of 
their redemption to immortality and the glory 
of the resurrection was complete, with the 
exception of that flash of Christ’s personal 
presence which they waited for as the finish- 
ing touch. 

The receiving of Christ by faith, as we have 
observed, takes effect first on the moral or 
external life by means of criticism and instruc- 
tion, purging away social and material idola- 
try; and secondly it is that baptism of the 
Holy Spirit which floods the inner being with 
new life. Both are processes of illumination, 
substituting light for darkness, and both are 
thus allies of the vis medicatrix which held 
& previous standing-point in a part of the na- 
ture. The situation as represented in the 
first diagram is now reversed. If the para- 
sitic life represented by A, ag ine 
holds a partial footing still in i : 
the body, it is in the minority, 
having not only the opposi- 
tion of the vis medicatriz if its 
own field, but also the flanking power of 
Christ’s life in the moral and spiritual domain 
represented by B and C. 

The inferences from this view are, 1. That 







How is this reception accom- |- 
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To our Subscribers, 


The present number of the Circular is is- 
sued several days in advance of the usual day 
of publication. The next and closing num- 
ber of the volume we expect also to issue 
this week. 

The new volume will be printed at Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 

The removal of the office, and an unex- 
pected delay in receiving our new printing 
press, will necessarily delay the beginning of 
the new volume, for several weeks. We 
shall, however begin printing again at the 
earliest practicable day. 

—— 
The Newness of Christ. 


The life of Christ, which the believer is 
made partaker of by virtue of union with 
him, is always fresh and always new. It is the 
resurrection spirit, which never wears out, 
never dies. He who receives Christ into his 
heart by faith, has in him a fountain that is 
supplied from an unfailing souree—“ a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” He 
may draw freely from it without fearing that 
he will impoverish it, for it is 

— Deepest when most is drawn, 
O’erflowing most when greatest numbers drink” 
—ever bubbling up in sparkling freshness, 
giving resurrection life and energy to all who 
receive it, and imparting to them the heart- 
buoyancy and elasticity of immortal youth. 
The recipient of this treasure has an eternity 
of usefulness and improvement before him, 
which is not darkened by the fear of decay, 
old age or death. “Though the outward man 
perish, the inward man is renewed day by 
day,” and he has the courage and energy to 


day is to him a new life, bringing with it a 

new experience. This immortel life is the be- 

liever’s inheritance, and all that remains for 

him to do, is by faith to “apprehend that for 

which he is apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 
eb oemoe 


Central Attention. 


The measure of our inspiration and fruit- 
fulness, is dependent on the receptivity of our 
spirits to the inner and outer world. If our 
attractions are mostly outward, and we are 





| 
| 


learn something new every day; for every |} 


fascinated by superficial things, our spiritual | have given in her adhesion to the French on the 
4th. Onjthe 5th, Guanajuato, Cata, Sirena, Va- 


perceptions become dull, and the result is fog- 
: lenciana, San Luis de la Paz, and the neighboring 


— towards the ‘lnvisible word; ave villages, had done the same. The Juarist Gen- 
whence the inspired life and every good fruit | ,..) Echeagaray had been captured, with part of 
emanate, That life is always fresh, the same | the garrison at Salvatierra; and the town of San 
yesterday, to-day and forever; but to this | Juan de los Llanos, had also been taken. The 
dissipated state of the attention, “the light | town of Zamora had declared for the Interven- 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- | Hon ; Gen. Uraga had been captured ; Campeachy 
prehendeth it not.”... But. when. the. heart. is captteiates on the 21st ult. to a French man-of- 
war. Juarez had resigned, and the general re- 
free from all fleshly entanglements, and all} .1i¢ seems to be that the French will have a 
its desires, aspirations and attachments are | much easier task before them than was antici- 
conformed to the will of God, he is ever ready | pated. On the 24th, the convoy from Jalapa ar- 
to open the storehouse of his treasures, and rived without molestation at Vera Cruz. ‘ They 
pour into it the riches of his life, knowing | “¢T® escorted by the greater part of the Siceaga 
‘ . brigade. Doblado was still at Zacatecas on the 

that it will not be wastefully squandered, | 9," The Frenc a at 
* : * : . ench papers report that Juarez has 
neither returned to him void. The heart) abdicated, and that he has been succeeded by 
that truly hungers and thirsts to become a) Ortega, but no date is given, and nothing seems 
vessel of inspiration, will covet that criticism | to confirm it. We get accounts of a butchery of 
from God, that will cleanse it from secret | tavelers from Jalapa, near Vera Cruz—* several 
| soldiers,” three men and boys, also four women 








faults, and all obstructing influences, and make 
it a fit temple for his Spirit to dwell in. It is 
only when the eye is singly directed towards 
Christ and the Primitive Church, that the 
whole body is full of light. 


LATE NEWS. 
Proposal to Amend the Constitution. 

A joint Resolution has been reported to the 
United States Senate from its Judiciary Commit- 
tee, as follows: 

First: Neither Slavery nor involuntary servi- 


tude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 


the party shall have been duly convicted, shall ex- 
ist in the United States, or any place 
their jurisdiction. 

Second ; Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. ' 


Arkansas. 


A State Convention has been held in Arkansas | 
to form a new Constitution, which is to be sub- 


mitted to the vote of the loyal citizens of the State, 


which means those who have taken the oath of 


allegiance to the United States Government. A 
clause abolishing slavery has been adopted, which 
reads as follows: 

ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude shall hereafter exist in this state, other- 
wise than as punishment of crime, whereof the 
party shall have been convicted by due process 
of law. Nor shall any male person who shall 
have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, nor 
any femalt person of the age of eighteen years, 
be held to serve any person as a servant under 
any indenture or contract hereafter made, unless 
such person shall enter into such indenture or 
contract while in a perfect state of freedom, and 
on condition of a bona fide consideration received 
or to be received for their services. Nor shall 
any indenture of any negro or mulatto, hereafter 


4 | 
made and executed out of this state, where the | 


term of service exceeds one year, be of the least 
validity, except those given in cases of appren- 
ticeship, which shall not be of longer time than 
until the apprentice shall arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years if a male, or the age of eighteen 
if a female. 

The Amendment of the Constitution. 

The Rev. 8. O. Wylie ot Philadelphia, the 
Rev. J. R. W. Sloane of New-York, and Wm. 
Brown of Philadelphia, Committee of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod, had an interview 
with the President on Thursday last, presenting 
memorials on the subject of amending the Con- 
stitution in favor of Christianity and Freedom. 
The President replied to the Committee that he 
would take the matter into serious consideration. 
The Fugitive-Slave Law. 

The Senate Special Committee on Slavery have 
instructed their Chairman to report a bill repeal- 
ing all Fugitive-Slave laws. 

Richmond. 

The Rebels in Richmond appear to have been 
thrown into considerable consternation by Gen. 
Butler’s almost successful expedition on the Penin- 
sula. There were but few troops in the city at 
the time, and but for the treachery which revealed 
to the Rebels the advance ofthe expedition, it 
would probably have been successfal 

There are reports that the Confederate govern- 
mentis to be removed from Richmond to some 
place more secure. Columbia, South Carolina, is 
mentioned as the place most likely to be selected. 
Mexico. 

The following synopsis of late Mexican news is 
given in the Tribune: 

By the arrival of the steamship Eagle, Capt. 
Adams, we have Havana dates to the 6th inst. 
Our correspondent sénds us important news from 
the City of Mexico to the 25th, and Vera Cruz to 
the 31st ultimo. San Luis Potosi is reported to 


| 


| and girls, were killed, and the baggage robbed. 

| Other accounts, said to be brought by the Mex- 
ican General Leon, who left Manzanilla on the 
| lst, and who reached San Francisco on the 9th 


| on his way to Washington with instructions from 





: | Juarez to the Mexican minister, are somewhat 


different. He reports that Negrete, who was re- 
| pulsed at San Luis Potosi on the 27th of Decem- 
| ber, with a loss of 2,000 men, afterward formed a 
| junction with Gonzales, Ortega and Doblado, and 
on the 5th of January again attacked that place, 
carrying it by assault after a struggle of 24 hours, 
capturing most of the garrison and a large quan- 
tity of arms and munitions. The traitor General 
| Mejia and staff escaped. All of the captured 


| 


subject to | traitor commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 


| cers were shot. The traitor Miramon occupied a 
| position between Gaudalajara and the City of 
|Mexico. Gen. Bazaine had marched with a 
| French army from Gaudalajara toward Mexico 
jleaving a guard of 2,000 at Gaudalajara. The 
| Mexican General Uraga had advanced from the 


| vicinity of Colima with 9,000 men, and was ex- 
| pected to attempt the recapture of Gaudalajara. 
| The latest news at Manzanilla is that Ortega and 
'Doblado had been largely reénforced from Za- 
| catecas, and after leaving a strong garison at San 
Luis Potosi, had started to interrupt the commu- 
nications of Bazaine, and the latter was making 
forced marches toward Lagos. 


South America. 

The Independent makes the following statement 
in regard to affairs in Venezuela: 

The American people are not yet fully inform- 
ed of the cause and effect of the movements which 
took place last year in Venezuela. The Republic 
had been for a long time rent with dissensions 
growing out of the desperate determination of the 
priests to maintain their ascendency and control, 
which they did in the past by exacerbating the 
spirit of bigotry among the people; but their 
chief reliance was upon the support of a handful 
of the people who boasted of their pure Spanish 
| blood and claimed the right to rule the country for 

the benefit of the “Latin race.’ The vast major- 
rity being of mixed blood, have resisted this usur- 
pation for many years, with varied success, until 
last year, when they succeeded in finally subju- 
gating the Paez party and establishing a liberal 
government, which intends to secure equal right, 
j and. equal justice, and equal freedom to every 
| class of citizens. The new federal government 
| which is rapidly assuming the characteristics of 
constitutional order and permanence, is strongly in 
sympathy with the United States in our great 
struggle, is anti-slavery and anti-state church, is 
out spoken in denunciation of French interven- 
tion in Mexico. 

Europe. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question still continues 
to threaten the peace of Europe, though there ap- 
pears to be some hope of a peaceful solution. 


A Loan Society ona New Plan. 


It seems there is a Loan Society in Paris, 
called “The Prince Imperial Loan Society,” 
which loans to the worthy poor, on their own 
good faith, and that not only demands no market 
security for them, but will take none. The soci- 
ety proclaims that it is content with the poor fel- 
low’s word that he will return the loan granted 
to him, provided he can obtain two friends who 
have known him some little time, and who will 
just state that he is an honorable man in his 
dealings. This strange loan society will not per- 
mit these two friends of the borrower to make 
themselves liable for him should he prove a de- 
faulter. The honor of three poor working-men 
is their security, and they are content with it, and 
will lend to the extent of twenty pounds upon it. 
Should the borrower fail—should his word prove 
no stronger than a rope of sand—they will pur- 
sue neither him, nor the witnesses to his honesty, 
with the strong arm of the law; they will leave 
them to their own conscience and to the judg 
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ment of their fellow-men. It ts added that the 
experience of the society thus far shows a com- 
plete success and the redemption of every pledge 
to the last centime.—/ndependent. 


Pleuro-Pneumouia. 

This cattle disease still exists in Massachusetts, 
and has been made the subject of a letter to Gov. 
Andrew by Mr. Flint, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture. From the 
Country Gentleman we take the following abstract 
of the letter : 

“Mr. F. states that this disease still exists in 
twelve or fifteen towns in Eastern Massachusetts, 
and urges that if no measures are taken to secure 
its complete eradication, we shall soon find our- 
selves in the condition of those countriesin Eu- 
rope where it exists in proportions too enormous 
to admit of the attempt. The most moderate es- 
timates, he says, fix the loss by pleuro-pneu- 
monia alone, in the British Isles, at ten millions 
of dollars a year. The further statements sub- 
mitted es to the ravages of this disease, although 
seemingly almost incredible, are probably not 
overdrawn. The history of the Stock Insurance 
Compuanics in Great Britain is quoted in illustra- 
tion of these statements: and the importance of 
immediate action is urged : 

“«Tf there could be a cordial and united co-op- 
eration on the part of the community, there is 
still a reasonable certainty that this disease could 
be extirpated. It is not too much to say that a 
small appropriation made by the last legislature, 
from three to five thousand dollars, would have 
kept the disease wholly in check, if indeed it had 
not entirely eradicated it. 

“* Now a moderate estimate of the losses'during 
the past season, to individuals the towns and 
state, would be at least ten thousand dollars, and 
in all probabiity they have been twice or three 
times that sum. Buta far more serious consid- 
eration than the actual losses which have already 
occurred, is the fact that the disease has got so 
much further beyond control. There would 
seem to be no longer any reasonable doubt that 
the disease is contagious and dangerous to a very 
high degree. Every step of its history in this 
State has shown this to be the case, even if it had 
not already been well known before, from its his- 
tory abroad. It is generally conceded that of the 
animals exposed some twenty or thirty per cent., 
say about twenty-five per cent. on an average will 
die. About twenty-five per cent. will take the 
disease and still live, but in a condition worse 
than death, so far as any profitable use is con- 
cerned. Another twenty-five per cent, will take 
the disease and may, apparently, recover, and the 
remaining twenty-five per cent. may escape en- 
tirely. Such have been about the proportions 
observed here.’ 

“Mr. Flint reports it as the unanimous opinion 
of those Veterinarians abroad, best qualified to 
judge, that Pleuro-pneumonia springs wholly 
from contagion. At the International Congress 
of Veterinary Surgeons held last year at Ham- 
burg, ‘it was declared without a ‘dixsentient voice, 
that the malady, so faras Western Europe was 
concerned, was of purely contagious origin. These 
facts are of particular importance here, ‘ because 
some have attempted to lull the public mind into 
a false and dangerous security, by trying to have 
it believed that local causes, as want of ventila- 
tion, &c., have generated the disease here among 
us. It is a most dangerous fallacy. There is not 
the slightest ground for belief that a single case 
ever arose in this country from any such causes. 
It is clearly and unquestionably an imported 
disease, and if the whole truth were known, 
every link in the chain would appear, as most of 
them in fact do now.’ We have not room to 
quote this letter as fully as we should like, but 
trust that its monitory laugnage may not pass un- 
heeded.” 

—Gen. Butler proposes to establish a common- 
school system at Norfolk and Fortress Monroe, 
modeled upon that of Massachusetts, which will 
secure the education of hundreds of colored chil- 
dren. 

—Recent excavations at Pompeii have dis- 
closed a chamber wherein articles of considerable 
value were found. Among the curiosities were a 
small head of Juno, in silver, and of exquisite 
workmanship ; the body of a statuette in silver ; 
a bridle bit in bronze; a lamp in the same metal, 
complete, with cover, suspending chain, and ex- 
tinguisher ; a large and handsome vase, with the 
handles terminated by winged genii holding a 
cornucopia; ether vases and vessels in bronze; 
and finally a seal, bearing the name of the master 
of the house, Lucius Cornelius Diadumenus. 

—A gentleman arrived at St. Joseph, Mo., from 
Idaho Territory, says that the snow is thirty feet 
deep in some places on the route. At Fort Kear- 
ney the houses are buried in the snow up to the 
top of the roof! All who were exposed to the 
snow storm are more or less frozen. Some will 
have to have their fingers amputated, and others 


A Community Journal. 





Stean.—We have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing the beginning of a new era in our wash- 
ing department. Hand labor toa very large 
extent has been superseded by machinery 
and steam power, and what was before a 
somewhat onerous and heavy business, is now 
reduced to a much pleasanter and compar- 
atively easy one. 





mercury has reached, we believe, was about | 
five degrees below zero. Sunny days have | 
been frequent. Should no severe cold wea- | 
ther intervene, the coming season will prob. | 
ably be a fruitful one throughout the middle | 


y rT | 
and eastern states. At the West and North- | 


west fears are expressed that the extreme | 
cold attending the great storm was largely | 
fatal to fruit prospects in that section. 

The Tontine.—This is the name adopted 
for the new building which has been 
for the accommodation of the Washing depart- 
ment, the Bag business, Fruit department, 
&e. It is nearly finished. 





| 


| 
| 


to our back grounds. 


week, contained a very friendly article on the 
Community. The editor, and the writer of 
the article, will please accept our thanks. 


new water power which was purchased last 
fall affords facilities for.a large manufactur- 
ing establishment, which will at once be im- 
proved. The New Barn is to be completed 
and old ones to be remodeled. 


Friday evening concerts was given on the 
12th inst. Three more will be given, closing 
the season on the 4th of March. They have 
latterly been largely attended by our neigh- 
bors, and have apparently given general sat- 
isfaction. 

Readings.—The evening 7 o’clock readings 
for some time past have been from Irving’s 
“ Life of Columbus.” The book is written 
in the clear, graceful style for which Irving 
was celebrated, and gives an interesting des- 
cription of the struggles, successes and mis- 
fortunes of the discoverer of the new world. 
The general impression which the book gives 
of Spanish character in the fifteenth century, 
is not one which moves to admiration. The 
character of Columbus, though not a perfect 
one, stands out in bold contrast with the self- 
ish, cruel, and heartless men with whom he was 
for the most.part surrounded. He was the 
chosen agent of providence, to open the gates 
of the new continent, and it is interesting to 
note how the innate character and the edu- 
cation of the man fitted him for the inspired 
work to which he was called. 

Truth and Beauty. 





The Spirit of truth is the spirit of beauty, 
and of all that pleases. The separation of 
truth and beauty, will finally be abolished in 
our minds, and we shall find that pleasure 
and beauty are identical with the severest 
truth. In proportion as we cleave to the na- 
ked truth, inthe same proportion we shall 
get into the element of romance. If we un- 
derstand that God is the Spirit of truth, and 
that the Spirit of truth is the spirit of beau- 
ty, the element of all that is glorious, then in 
whatever direction we seek for beauty and 
pleasure, we shall find God. We may roam 
through all the scenery of nature, and we 
shall be like the bride in Solomon’s Songs, 
seeking her beloved—that is, God. If we 
love God with all our hearts, then all other 





their limbs! 


The Weather.—Contrary te the predictions | operation of exchange, on which a profit is| 

| . . 7 ‘ . . . i 
of the weather prophets last fall, we have | gained. The love of God may be consid-| self with the reflection that unbelief has nearly 
had thus far a very mild winter. But little | ered as the capital, and all our enjoyments | finished its cycle. From the honest unlimited 


snow has fallen, the lowest point whick the | as the business that is done on that capital. 


}are very numerous and important, but its 


of that love. When a man delivers his | miracles is past, to the position that there never 
treasure to his servants, and goes away, he | Were any miracles. The finished process of this 
gravitation may be seen in Germany, where 
Protestantism has fairly landed in Rationalism, 
; .  ?| Which is nothing but infidelity. An earlier and 
so that each talent will come back to him in-| jess offensive stage of this process is to be found 
creased and expanded. So God in giving us|in all the Protestant churches of this country, 
his love, at the same time desires that we | Which, though they refuse to harbor open infidel- 


should act in reference to all things so as to| ity within their enclosures, are continually 


. | thr owing off educated Liberalisms “ 
In eating and i £0 icated Liberalisms and Parker 


isms, that are surrounding them and chokin 
| 5 3 . ; ef. cy a) e oO is P| i ” ; A 8 
| drinking, for instance, our love for fuod is an} trem with infidelity. 
But the man of faith may now comfort him- 


expects that his goods will be increased by 
exchange—that they will be put at interest ; 








increase our love for him. 


| faith of the Primitive Church, to the flat infideli- 
{ty of modern wisdom is a long way, and it 
ilies through rough places; but the world has 
| traveled it, and will not have to go ever it again. 
| And, wonderful to behold! the journey proves to 
~<a | be a circuit, like the circumnavigation of the 

The Moral Advantages of Combination. | globe, ending where it Yegan, in the midss of un- 
eis: | suppressible outbursts of spiritual wonders. Ra- 

The material advantages of Communism tionalism and the Rappings have met together! 
| Infidelity and credulity have kissed each othert 
| We will hope, therefore, that a new cycle is com- 
’-’ meneing, and that the Millennium of free faith 


If we begin with a true capital, all other at- 
tractions will center in that, and return to it, 
bringing in their usury. 


moral advantages are of still greater valuc 


The washing is 
fairly established in it, with its steam boiler, 
Shaker Washing Machine, and other machine- 
| ry. The Bag business is also in its new quar- 
iters. The whole gives an industrial aspect 


Thanks.—The Democratic Union, publish- 
ed in the neighboring village of Oneida, of last 


Building. —New builcing ote prises are to 
be accomplished the coming season. The 


| ry ‘ 
| By Communism we always mean, not only 
! 


built | ¢Xternal combination, but union of life, which | 
|is possible only in the medium of Christ’s | 
spirit. If many hands make light work in| Wor! reading for the fourth paragraph, which 


| 


that acertain habit or custom, received by 


mously to abandon it. Then the movement 


most moral strength break the way, and 





| the shop, and in the field, many spirits make 
light work in the department of moral im- 
|provement. Suppose, for instance, that our | 
Association discovers in its study of the truth, | 


tradition from our fathers, and having power | Entranced the groves; and iridescent birds, 
|over us, is unprofitable, and concludes unani-| At this new birth of beauty, sudden rose 


of the whole makes the individual efforts 


-, comparatively easy. Those who have the | Loved well to dream within those crimson folds, 


others are helped sympathetically. We often | Of feathery sprays and leaves and drooping bells 
hear persons say “it is a miracle’—the ease | And placed the Rose, the queen of bloom, above 
with which they have parted from habits that 
once they thought were inseparable attach- 


| married to common sense is at hand. 
The following is rather finely told, and is 


recognizes that superior relation of man to wo- 
|man which is usually misrepresented or denied in 
; Current poetry : 


The Birth of the Lily. 


| The Rose had bloomed in Eden. Odors new 


| In richest chorus, bearing up the balm 
Upon their beating wings. The bee had learned 
| The place of golden sweets, the butterfly 


| And Eve had made a garland delicate, 
. 
| The center of her brow. Thus she bound up 


| The golden ripples that fell down and broke 
| O’er her white breast, hiding the bosom buds, 


|ments. In the medium of the Community | That never yet had yielded up their sweets 
| spirit, which at the center is Christ, they re-| To the warm pressure of an infant's lip. 


jalize victories which alone they could not 


ja person’s life is lost in the common life, 
| Which is a great current setting towards ok 
|fection, in that proportion will his progress 
be easy and rapid. 

TS eee 
| The Cycle of Unbelief. 
The course of the human mind for the past 


1800 years, in relation to miracles, may be sum- 
marily represented by the following synopsis: 





& 


Primitive Church —Honest Mmactes. 

, Greek and Popish Churches—SuamM Mrra- 
| CLES, 

e f Protestant Churches.—DENIAL OF PRESENT 

> | MrrAcueEs, BuT BELIEF IN A PAST AGE OF 

5 ~ Mrracwes. : 


3 | Ratwnalism and Infidelity —DENIAL OF ALL 
_ MIRACLES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BELIE 


TION 


REAC 


The connection of each step of this progress, 
with its antecedent, is easily seen. 

1. The honest miracles of Christ and the apos- 
tles, while, on the one hand they furnished food 
to real faith, on the other, naturally excited a 
morbid craving for the marvelous ; just as genuine, 
active capital, and honest, healthy business often 
excite speculation, and make way for inflation 
and ultimate collapse. This disastrous result was 
predicted in the many warnings of Christ and the 
apostles concerning the apostasy that was to pre- 
cede the Second Coming. “Signs and lying 
wonders” were to be its regalia. And itis very 
noticeable in the Bible record, that true miracles 
or at least the calling of attention to them, gradu- 
ally became unfrequent, and disappeared in the 
apostolic age after the day of Pentecost, as the 
Second Coming drew near, and the Apostasy with 
its speculations in false miracles was matured. 

2. The Popish and Greek churches, inheriting 
their elements and principles from the apostate 
portion of the Primitve Church, rioted forages in 
lying wonders, till at last reiiction came in the 
shape of Protestantism. This reiction was 
doubtless honest as opposed to the frauds of the 
hereditary churches, but it wastoo weak and 
| chilly to do justice to the Primitive Church and to 
God’s unchangeable administration, by throwing 





3. There is a natural and irresistible gravitation, 





loves are merely the improvement or increase 





. ihave attempted. In proportion of course as 
Concerts.—The 20th of our winter series of | ti. 


open its portals to true miracles while it repudi- | 
ated the false. The doctrine that the age of mir- | 


acles is past was the half-way step down toward | 
flat infidelity. | Then Eve looked o’er the swelling wave, and, lot 


, And Eve had bent above the glassy lake, 

| Smiling upon her picture, pressing close 
The soft cheek of the Rose upon her own, 
And praising God for beauty and for life. 


Asan now a morn had come more strangely dearg 
Than Eden yet had known. The sleeping wind 
‘Woke not to stir the fringes of the lake, 

Nor shook the odors from the scented plant. 

A silver, misty wreath closed fondly down 

} Above the waveless tide. The insect world 

Lay waiting in the leaves, as though a spell 

Had crushed Creation ; yet expectant thrills 
Ran througheghe silence, for the loaded air 
Grew lighter, purer, and the recent Rose 
Drooped her proud head in meekness, and the face 
Of heaven flushed with burning brilliancy, 
Above some coming wonder. 


One by one 
The beasts and birds of Paradise came down, 
With noiseless movement, to the water’s edge, 
And waited on the margin. Creatures huge, 
With honest, liquid eyes, and those that stepped 
With cushioned fect and feathered footfall, stole 
About the brink, with all the tribe that gave 
The forest life. ° ° % 


Then last of all 
Came Eve with Adam to the circling rim, 
Her fingers grasping roses, and her lip 
All beautiful with Love’s own witchery. 
She stood and noted with admiring look 
The strength of Adam’s form, the expansive chest 
The sloping muscle, and the sinew knit, 
The firm athletic limb, and every grace 
Combined and joined in that first, perfect man. 
Then Eve, grown humble in her wondrous love 
Of Adam’s beauty, knelt upon the turf, 
While her long hair fell down in shining waves, 
And pressed her lios upon his dew-washed feet: 
Then with her agitated fingers broke 
| The fox-glove pitcher from the stem, and stooped 
| To fill it up for him; but quickly drew 
| Her pearl-white hand away from the still lake, 
| And held it o’er her heart, with such a look 
| Of awe and mystery, as if a spell 
Was on the water, that she dared not break. 








| So all was hushed and waiting; when, behold ! 
A flash of gold shot from the silver East, 


A gush of new perfume spread through the grove, 


| The Rose drooped lower, and the impatient birds, 
| Loosed from restraint, sang in a strain refined 
Of dulcet clearness, such as those young bowers 


' Had never heard before. * * * 


The lake was overspread with blooming stars, 


so to speak, from the position that the age of | Or snowy golden-centred cups, that rocked 
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there. The late rebellion has ruined this charm- 
ing spot; every tree upon it has been felled. 


And spilled the choicest incense. Adam cried, 
“The Lily ;” but the sweet voice at his side, 
Grown tremulous and faint with overjoy, Some things deserve a more than passing no- 
Could only whisper, “ Purity.” Then quick, tice. Imust not forget to mention a delightful 
With restless hands, she culled the floral star— | custom of welcome to strangers. The youngest 
Queen of the wave—emblem of innocence, lady in a family presents the guest with flowers, 
And hung it in the lion’s matted mane, a fragrant welcome; the sweetest tea roses were 
And twined it round the serpent’s glittering neck ; | laid upon our laps in the first house we entered. 
Thus humoring her fancy in the play . An American is impressed with a custom both 
Till half the morning hours had slipped and gone. | kindly and reverent, at the sound of the morning 
Then, startled by the voice she loved so well, and evening bell for prayers. The hat is raised 
She left the sport, the creatures, and the flowers, | with good morning or good night, to those who 
And hastened back with Adam to the trees happen to be standing near. 
Where God was walking in the solemn shade. Among all the trees, the Royal Palm seems to 
O mother frail, thou hast not known a tear! me to be king. It nff¥st be the finest ornament 
Thy spirit, clothed in simple ignocence, for a lawn imaginable. Nothing can excel its 
Wears the true garb of bliss. Not yet thy hour | grace and beauty, excepting its utility. The Do- 
Of sorrow and departure: nor the pangs ; minican makes his hut from it almost entirely.— 
And mystery of motherhood are thine! | The outer bark is split into long clapboards ; the 
And yet, weak one! some day, because of thee, | case shed by the opening leaves is used for thatch ; 
God's love shall give a Savior to the world! ithe pith is food for the jackass; bee hives are 
—Oontinental Monthly. | made from the hollow trunk; panniers and bas- 
- oem kets from the leaves, and the crown is a delicious 
San Domingo. salad white as snow, or boiled as cabbage. 
- The variety of fruits is immense, ripening 
We extract the following paragraphs from a let-| throughout the year. Many of them cannot be 
ter in the Country Gentleman, giving an account| transported. The chiramoya is very curious. It 
of a visit to San Domingo, or the eastern part of | looks on the outside like the leaf of the prickly 
the island of Hayti. Will not this Queen of the | pear. The flesh is melting and delicious in taste, 
Antilles as the island has been called, with its won- | Somewhat like pine apple ice. The pulp of the 
derful fertility, its gorgeous scenery, its beautiful caymito, which looks like cooked tapioca, mixed 
climate, become sometime the home of commu-| With the juice of the orange, makes a fine com- 
nism and peace ? We believe it will. Few sad- pound of sweets. This mixture is called by the 
der histories than that of this tropic island, from | 2atives “ matrimony.” 
the day it was discovered by Columbus till now,} We saw the interior of the island only in short 
have their place in the world’s memory. If the | excursions from the city. The charm of one ride, 
law of compensation is true, its future will be as/in particular, is beyond the power of description. 
glorious as its past has been sad: | The morning air was delightful, the scenery one 
The climate is delightful, and the nights are | long panorama of fascination and beauty. The 
always cool. Although the mercury never rosc_ brilliancy of the foliage, the variety of fruits, the 
above 90 degrees, the heat of the sun is penetrat-| waving of the cocoa-nut and palm, the deep 
ing in the middle of the day, which regulates | green leaves of the splendid mango as it flutters 
somewhat the hours for labor, very little being | in the breeze, disclosing its back of velvet brown, 
done in the open air from 11 o'clock until 8} the grandeur of the towering mahogany, tama 
o'clock. During the rainy season one wants to! rinds, locusts, cedars, wild oranges and a thous- 
avoid exposure, as there is danger of chills and | and others, gorgeous and innumerable flowers, 
fever—not a disease like ours, but milder and of| the irregularity of the landscape, with hills, 
short duration. Almost all strangers pass through | dales, and running streams, constantly emerging 
it in being acclimated, but proper bathing and a/into openings sprinkled with rude cabins and 
drink from sour oranges are simple and efficient | scanty plantations, with small fields of cotton 
remedies. Strangers should avoid the use of and sugar-cane, the canes 10 feet high and as 
rie * ‘ large as one’s wrist, patches of bananas and corn, 
spirituous liquors, and wear thin flannel through: | sn 7 the finest situations for farms, now idle and 
out the year. Among the mountains it is often | neglected, all seemed enticing, and invite the 
80 cool as to be uncomfortable at night without | hand of the enterprising laborer. 
an overcoat. The average number of deaths is} We passed through a deep glen lined on each 
really less on the island than ours. Away from side with trees fifty feet high, the ground covered 
the sea coast it is entirely healthy, and persons — he softest pcg be sitee Heng mai? ahove 
: us, all grown over with the most beautiful and 
live to an astonishing age. We saw some walk-/strange plants and shrubs, interspersed with 
ing about more than 100 years old, and one wo- | rocks and drooping leaves, and luxuriant ferns, 
man said to be 140. dense, green, varied and brilliant, a lavish wealth 
of beauty and glory which one can never see ex- 
The island is singularly free from wild beasts,| cept in tropical lands. The strange, subdued 
and from snakes. There are no poisonous rep- light, as we were shut in from the outward 


tiles or insects that produce death, and few mos-| World for a space of ten minutes, seemed like a 
A vision of fairy life, and our voices were hushed 
quitoes. Fleas are abundant. 


, With the progress | in mnte surprise and wonder. We issued forth 
of thrift and neatness these nuisances would be | into the clear sunlight, and came upon a little 
overcome. hamlet of rude Bohias with clusters of trees, gar- 


We found the people every where frien dens, bee-hives, and an air of half civilization; a 
— y . dly, and change sudden enough, but still picturesque. 


had free passage about the city, but out of it we} The appearance, of so many Americans seemed 
were annoyed by passports and silly presentations | to produce an unusual excitement. Men, women 
to Intendants. Americans are popular with both | nd children came out to give us a slight nod of 


Spaniards and Dominicans. The native Domin- ae ca 1 MS I altar elg 
cans of the ‘better Glasses recel * ati ur guide annoygd us by stopping to cha 
— 1 m es a Classes receive thelr education whenever he felt inclined, without the slightest 
— heir fine, handsome bearing quite cov- | reference to our convenience. The Bohias or 
ers their color. Indeed one soon grows accus-! huts of the natives are generally without floors; 
tomed to it, and is entirely unconscious if the | Meir pot Poo J have -. mats S palm a 
‘ ae : stretched on four posts driven into the ground ; 
g SW : : ; 

party addressing him is white or black pigs and awry occupy the same room with the 
The native poorer classes, and those who live! family. Now and then you find some attempt at 


in the interior, seem to be without ambition, | "eatness, but usually their bard too easily 
* : supplied. The climate requires little care for 
They lead a lazy, inert life, with few wants, and shelter, or clothing, and nature provides food. 


those easily supplied. They are passive and in-} here is no systematic agriculture. Plowing 
offensive, although they always go armed with a/isalmost unknown. The land affords the most ex- 


knife and macheto. Their one vice, licentious- | tensive pasturage for cattle, and is everywhere ca- 
puble of the highest culture and immense returns. 


ness, marks itself on their faces and destroys the | Six hoursa day throughout the year would give 
heavenly. Their stolid, besotted expression is | more results from labor than our summer farming. 
painful to see. All “a mechanic om are imperfectly carried 
: P ‘ ., |out. There is no machinery except one steam 

Outside the city walls are some estancias which | 14], upon the northern side of the island. All 
have some claims to beauty, although most of | corn, coffee, spices, &c., are pounded or ground in 
them are in a dilapidated state, and not well/a hand mill. Every trade seems neglected but 


adapted to the climate or style of the country cabinet making, which is very indifferently done; 
E tailoring well done. Carpenters and masons are 


The estate of Esmeralda, owned by an Ameri- | rude workmen. 
can gentleman, is one of the finest. We saw it} Think of a land within seven days sail, where 
first by moonlight, which is much brighter than | the climate is faultless; abounding in the richest 


ours, and gives a white light almost like day. A cabinet and dye-woods; its soil of extraordi- 
4d nary fertility, unbroken for centuries, capable 


winding lane through a deep thicket, leads into | of maturing 3 crops of corn and our ordinary veg- 
an open walk lined with flowers up to the house. | etables every year; suited to the cultivation of 


It is a simple low cottage of one story, made of Seam, See, cocoa, ag cotton = mae 
. ‘ cane, these last requiring to be renewed but once 
upright matched boards and thatched with palm, in seven years; the poor fe of the land exceeding- 
and the outside door isa simple curtain of red. | }y diversified, and decked all over with brightness ; 
This leads into the reception room, from which | a land where there is no need of expensive hous- 
you pass over a covered brick piazza to another cage pares, where, onsiee geek aay. —-> 
at ‘- +7) | raised as easily as in Illinois; where good water, 
building used as sleeping apartments, and still building materials, and all the appliances of life 








| others for avoiding the southern states; and that 


another for the dining-room, kitchen and ser- 
vant’s rooms, all on the: ground floor, and each 
building covered with vines. In the grounds are 
separate walks, bordered with the orange, ban- 
ana, palm, cocoa-nut, or lime. It is said that 





every tropical tree and fruit had its specimen 


are close. at hand; but now dormant and desolate 
—peopled by a race capable of culture and eleva- 
tion under inspiring influences, governed by those 
who perilled so much in its discovery, and hold 
it now ata ruinous cost. Who shall redeem this 
land.feem its sleep, and awake it to life and ener- 


gy? 


I never once looked out upon the rising day 
that I did not ache to see the time when literature, 
enterprise, the mechanic arts, and well-applied la- 
bor, should unlock the doors to its boundless 
wealth; to see the poor degraded people lifted 
into a wholesome emulation, to some desire for a 
higher life, to a destiny in harmony with the beau- 
ty, magnificence and grandeur of thisnew garden 
of Eden. 

-- ~<+-ere - 


Emigration Southward. 


The Hveneng Post, in an article on the impend- 
ing change in the course of emigration—from the 
West to the South—says : 


It is sometimes feared that this settlement of 
the southern states will be a slow and painful pro- 
cess; that there will be a strife for many years 
between the immigrants, as advocates for free la- | 
bor and the present inhabitants, whom it is the | 
custom to believe fanatically prejudiced in favor 
of slavery; that emigrants will still have many 
reasons tor preferring the Northwest, and many 


therefore the effect of emigration upon the south- | 
ern country will be little felt for years to come. | 
Those who believe this, however, judge without 
proper knowledge of all the facts; there is in 
truth reason to believe that the emigration to the 
South will be large,and that the changes to be 
wrought there upon the character of the people, 
as wellas the development of the immense natu- 
ral wealth of that part of the Union by ihis infu- | 
sion of new blood, will become apparent in a sur- | 
prisingly short time after peace is restored. We 
propose to show some of the reasons which make | 
this probable. 

In the first place, while immigration has not | 





Minnesota, which appears for the first time in 
the census of 1850, had then 6,077 people; in 
1860 it had already 172,123. 

Now, what were the inducements which 
moved so vast a population into the far western 
wilderness? What counterbalanced the severe 
climate, where the peach will not grow and In- 
dian corn does not flourish, the distance from 
markets and from the centers of civilization, and 
the other disadvantages incident to a residence 
in the northwestern backwoods? The soil of 
Towa is not more fertile than that of Arkansas or 
Tennessee ; the mineral resources of Minnesota 
are not so great as those of either of these slave 
states. Freemen sought homes in the fur North- 
west because there they could build up free 
schools for their children; because there they 
could practise free speech themselves; because 
there free labor was honored and rewarded, and 
had not to suffer the fatal competition of the 
aristocratic capitalist’s slave blacksmith, or slave 
furm-workman, or slave shoemaker. It is be- 
cause the South is now, for the first time, to en- 
joy these advantages and to present these attrac. 
tions to emigrants, that we anticipate for that 
part of the Union an unexampled rapidity of 
progress in population and wealth. 

=e e — 


To Correspondents, 





7. M., lowa.—“ I have read the Berean and Bibic Comma- 
hisie, Which tends to Liake le feel Lke Visit you. Very 
prububly 1 sheuid bore you, as 1 am only ab was. a! Gelare 
juer, Due d feel Chat it Would Gu me great gow. Poi Laps it 
woud be best fur me tu tell you sumetuing vi iiyscu. 1 
Was boru aud raised 4 Quuner aller the stficteot pc..ull, was 


| much itelued lu read, wink, and talk, on the eulyecit ci ree 


ligivw, aud fele very uevulivwal; DUL strange Lu suy, at ule 
age vl 1) years | aunuvunced myselt a Deist, Wiiin ever 
having met with a skeplical work. Buta have sulered 
closely to must of the refurm movements ci tie ua).— 


* ; : - | furoughout my Life, Lhave dreamed and thought of Come 
ceased, even during the war, and promises to in- | munisiv, have been reproved by parents aud tiecidr, wore 
crease enormously and beyond all precedent on | for wy venevolence, or liberaliiy, or periapr ioc sic os wens 
the restoration of peace, it is now established that | 14 accommodating, Laan all else. My vbly apulosy ‘or liane 

| display of ifurinacun about myreif ie, thee d Goo you 


the extreme limit of new and fertile lands has al- | 
ready been reached in the Northwest and West. | 
In Kansas and Nebraska the farmer can no long- | 
er count upon all those favoring circumstances | 
which he needs to make his enterprise secure. | 
Drouths and tornadoes interrupt his labors and | 


have amght tu Kuow it, siuece tue harmiewy ol your sccety 
ought bur to be mterfercd with by Lbose Whe are Gi Ci lb 

vr would aanuy you. Lsuould ve glad to ted yuu riers | 
ama convert lu your ideas of religiun, i Ubey aie coirect, 
but L can not at present, 1 must achuowiedgr, uoweres (bat 
the ain objecteon that uecG lo preseLt icc upaiel apy 
system of region (VizZ.), Luc lack oF practical pout, ecc lis Lo 
be removed Ou your pat, DT taust damit Ubei ae a piactical 


destroy their fruits ; he has already trenched in- | Joint of view, you eiaud out buldly, head and eoouiders 
cautiously upon the inhospitable desert plains | xvove any uuug 1 know of in the world ; aud 1 soul uWwait 
which form a barrier to the West. In Iowa, Min- | your answer patiently, having a full knuwleuge that you 

2 740 , | Mave & peiiect mght tu cicoliaye le to Cole Ul sin) uWay, 
nesota and other of the newer northwestern states | {15 expest todo jut winen you think best. bu kind 


the richest lands have been taken up, and are now | 
held at prices which do not tempt the emigrant. 
The distance of these lands from the great mar- 
kets for their produce interferes also with the prof- 
its of the farmer; freights to the East are too cost- 


cnuugh wo abewer at your earliest convenience, auc Ubuge 
yours truly.” 

Youur frankness about yourself is pleasing. Soinctimes 
persons come here who have had years of vpporiunity to 
study the principles and position of the Comuuunity, but 


ly. Hitherto the emigrant has been forced to the | who, forgetting taat we have had no similar oj por)uiity to 
far West, because the South was closed to him. | scrut:mize them, expect apparently to have cier good 
But when Maryland, Déleware and Virginia, Mis- | points at once recognized aud taken for grauted. We do 
souri, Tennessee and Arkansas are opened to him | this so far as to give them our friendly good will, but duwn- 


—the one set of states near the ocean and New 
York, the other near the Mississippi and New 
Orleans, both with cheap and quick access to the | 


right contidence and brotherhvod requires sumeiiiny more, 
Reciprocal information is a help to acquaintance. Your pro- 


posed visit will be acceptable. 


great markets of the world—the current of emi-| 7 4 gnio—in reply to your request for information, we 
. . at . . . . as wry « dhe, yom Atioh, 

— is likely to be turned in this new direc send yuu specimens of tue Circwar, our wechly journal, 

The fancied hostility of the southern people to —— an outline of the views aud position of the Com- 


free laborers, which has been thought likely to 
interfere with the process of resettlement, is al- 
ready shown to be without grounds. In every 
state which has been redeemed from the insur- 
rection the loyal people are calling out for free 
workingmen to come to their help. The planter 
class hated free laborers; but the planter class no 
longer exists. There is no reason why the free 
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workingman in the South should hate or suspect Vol. 19, 1864, 
his fellow-laborer. It has been said that the ig- 
norant whites are the greatest devotees of slavery ; Terms, 
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markets; and besides this, the river system of the 
South is so extensive and so wonderfully arranged 
that when navigation is improved by the arts 
known and practised in civilized communities, all 
parts of that great region will have water com- 


1360. Parties who have incomplete sets can probally lave 
them made up by immediate application, 

We exchange two new volumes unbound for old ones of 
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According to the census, Iowa had in 1840 43, 
112 inhabitants. Arkansas hed then 97,574; 
Louisiana, 352,411, of whom only 158,457, how- 
ever, were free whites; Mississippi, 372,651, of 
whom 179,074 were free whites; Maryland, 470, 
019, of whom 318,204 were free whites ; and Ten- 
nessee, 829,210, of whom 640,627 were free whites. 
Minnesota doesnot ‘appear upon the census of 
1840. In the next ten years Iowa gained 345 per 
cent., Louisiana only 46 per cent., Maryland only 
24, Mississippi only 61, Tennessee only 20— 
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ulation of Arkansas, had beaten that state in the 
race, and had actually nearly as many free whites 
as Arkansas had free and slave together. In the 
next ten years, from 1850 to 1860, the increase of 
population in Arkansas amounted to 107per cent., 
but that of lowa to 254 per cent., or more than 
double; and in 1860 Lowa had a population of 
674,913 free whites, while Arkansas, starting so 
long in the race before her free competitor, and 
having all the advantages of a charming climate, 
rich soil, mineral wealth, and superior nearness 
and cheap access to the ocean, had but 324,191 
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